men against a native village, and they began to lose
heart.
The rebel leader used his superior numbers to
such good purpose that Lawrence was hopelessly out-
flanked. Soon the column was in full retreat, and be-
fore long the retreat was a rout. The men were tor-
mented by thirst, for the Indian water-carriers had
deserted. Some of the wounded were given a hand
or a stirrup by the Volunteer Cavalry and the
mounted officers, or carried on the gun limbers and
waggons, but many more had to be abandoned.
Others fell unwounded but fainting from fatigue, or
struck down by the sun. They were all despatched
by the enemy's cavalry. The Indian infantrymen
covered the retreat in good order, helping the
European wounded rather than their own, as if to
assure their officers that not every sepoy was a
mutineer.
Throughout the retreat Lawrence behaved with
coolness and decision. As they neared the Kokrail
bridge he checked the infantry's pursuit by ordering
one of his remaining guns to be brought into action
and the portfire lighted, although the gun was
empty and all the am munition had been lost or shot
away. Five hundred of the enemy's horse, with two
9-pounder guns, were massing by the bridge to cut
off the retreating column. Lawrence's Volunteer
Cavalry had ridden out of Lucknow that morning
thirty-six strong and few of them had been under
fire before. Captain RaddifFe, 7th Light Cavalry,
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